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Homeraakers,  this  seems  to  he  "Check-up  Day." 
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There's  no  hetter  time  than  the  last  Monday  in  September,  according  to 
our  correspondent  with  the  Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  to  check  up 
on  some  questions  I've  sent  her  in  response  to  recent  reports. 

The  first  question  is  from  a  listener  who's  interested  in  reducing  agents, 
but  she  wants  to  play  safe.     "I  was  away  on  vacation,"  she  writes,  "when  you 
gave  a  report  on  fat-reducing  preparations.     I  wanted  to  hear  that  talk.  Would 
it  be  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  repeat  the  important  points?" 

No  trouble  at  all  —  especially  since  my  faithful  correspondent  in 
Washington  is  responsible  for  looking  up  the  answers.    All  the  fat-reducing 
preparations  on  the  market  today,  she  states,  may  be  classified  roughly  into 
three  groups.     Quoting  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  directly: 

"In  the  first  group  are  those  that  reduce  by  starvation  —  preparations 
containing  nothing  but  wholesome  food  substances,  pleasantly  flavored,  usually 
sold  in  small  containers  for  a  dollar  or^  more.  The  directions  accompanying 
these  high-priced  fat  reducers  tell  you  to  do  without  breakfast  and  lunch,  and 
to  replace  these  meals  with  a  glass  of  liquid  made  by  dissolving  a  teaspoonful 
or  so  of  the  product  in  a  glass  of  water.  Obviously  if  you  decrease  the  amount 
of  food  you  eat,  a  reduction  in  weight  will  almost  always  result. 

"The  second  group  of  fat-reducing  products  includes  those  which  contain 
powerful  laxative  drugs.     They  may  have  some  limited  fat-reducing  action,  by 
nashing  the  food  through  the  body  so  rapidly  that  it  does  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  digested  and  absorbed.    The  continued  use  of  purgative  drugs  is ^not  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  health  of  the  user.     On  the  contrary,  serious  injury  may 
result . 

"The  third  group  of  reducing  preparations  includes  such  dangerous  drugs 
as  dinitrophenol  ( dye-nye-tro-f ee-nol)  and  other  products  which  speed  up  the^ 
burning  of  the  body  fat  to  the  point  where  the  fatty  tissue  is  actually  utilized. 
Drugs  in  this  class  include  thyroid,  as  well  as  dinitrophenol.    Those  substances 
are  extremely  dangerous,  and  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  serious  harm.  They 
should  never  be  used  except  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  physician,  who 
can  carefully  regulate  the  dosage  and  watch  their  effect. 
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"Since  the  present  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  docs  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  products  of  this  type,  dangerous  though  they  may  "be,  it  is  up  to  the  con- 
sumer to  read  carefully  all  latels  on  so-called  fat  reducing  preparations,  to 
avoid  preparations  she  knows  to  he  harmful,  or  ahout  which  she  knows  nothing, 
and  when  in  doubt  to  consult  a  physician," 

And  there's  your  answer,  which  comes  directly  from  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

The  next  question  is  from  a  friend  who  asks  whether  mineral  oil,  often 
used  in  products  resembling  salad  dressings,  has  any  food  value. 

Mineral  oil  has  no  food  value,  according  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, and  under  the  Pure  Food  Law,  the  use  of  mineral  oil  in  a  food  product 
is  an  "adulteration.  " 

Quoting  directly:     "Products  made  with  mineral  oil  as  a  hase  may  have 
some  usefulness  for  those  who  want  to  limit  the  amount  of  food  consumed.  How- 
ever, mineral  oil  products  should  never  he  sold  as  foods;  mineral  oil  is  inher- 
ently a  drug,  and  preparations  containing  it  should  be  clearly  labeled  to  show 
what  they  are  and  to  differentiate  them  from  food  products.     In  spite  of  extra- 
vagant claims,  these  preparations  have  no  curative  value  as  a  treatment  for 
disorders  caused  by  over-weight.     Products  containing  too  much  mineral  oil  have 
a  laxative  effect  v/hich  may  not  always  be  desirable.  " 

So  much  for  the  mineral  oil  question.  Next  question:  "Is  it  against  the 
law  to  sell  imitation  preserves?  And  is  there  any  way  for  the  housewife  to  know 
whether  she  is  buying  an  imitation  preserve?" 

We'll  take  these  questions  in  their  proper  order.     It  is  not  against  the 
law  to  sell  an  imitation  preserve,  according  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
provided  that  it  is  correctly  labeled  as  an  imitation.    The  imitation  of  course 
is  wholesome  or  it  could  not  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce.'" 

Now,  how  can  the  housewife  tell  whether  she's  buying  the  genuine  product 
or  an  imitation?    By  reading  the  label.     Here's  a  sample  label  for  imitation 
preserves:     "IMITATION  STEAlumFHEY  PESSERVES.     Prepared  from  35  parts  fruit  to 
55  parts  sugar  with  added  pectin  in  solution.     Not  concentrated."    If  the  manu- 
facturer has  added  fruit  acid  or  artificial  color  to  his  product,  he  must  state 
these  facts  on  the  label. 

By  the  way,  our  Washington  correspondent  reminds  us  that  horaemakers  who 
intend  to  ship  home-made  jams,  preserves,  and  jellies  from  one  state  to  another 
should  know  the  Federal  rules  governing  the  labeling  of  these  products. 

No  more  questions  today.     Next  Monday  we'll  hear  the  story  of  the  oysters 
who  failed  to  sign  the  pledge  —  and  who  drink  more  than  is  good  for  them  — 
and  for  us. 


